FATE OF KASHMIR 


. -♦- 

I—A SURVEY OF REGIONS AND 
POPULATIONS 


AN INDIA-PAKISTAN BATTLE-GROUND 


From a Special 

The United Nations Kashmir Com¬ 
mission, now in India, has to penetrate the 
screens of partisan propaganda with which 
this tragic conflict is surrounded. Since 
last October Jammu and Kashmir State 
have ceased to exist. The boundaries of 
Kashmir had remained unchanged for 
exactly 100 years from 1847, except in the 
north-west, where British policy allowed 
the Hindu Dogra Maharaja to extend his 
nominal suzerainty over Chftral and 



Hunza to the borders of Afghanistan and 
Chinese Turkestan, though his control 
never reached far beyond Gilgit. 

By the Treaty of Amritsar of March, 
1846, at the conclusion of the First Sikh 
War, the British Government sold Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu two provinces of 
the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab, Kashmir 
and Hazara, besides confirming him in the 
possession of the surrounding hill States 
which his Jammu Dogras had conquered 
from local kii^gs and chiefs during the 
| previous 27 years of Sikh rule in Kashmir. 
He was unable to control the turbulent 
Muslim hillmen of Hazara, and in 1847 
gave it back to the Sikhs in exchange for 
the strip of Punjab plain south-east of 
Jammu. Kashmir he occupied, but not 
before supporting British troops had 
entered Jammu at his request to enable 
him to take over Kashmir from the Sikhs’ 
governor. Sheikh ImanrmddiD, who re¬ 
sisted for some months. 

Now, by the irony of history, another 
Muslim Sheikh governs Kashmir under 
the Maharaja whom he has fought for 
17 years. Kathua provides the only narrow 
corridor of access to this vast State from 
India. The Muslims of Punch and all the 
western districts have since last August 
proved as difficult for the Dogras to 
control as were their cousins across the 
Jhelum in 1846. British military and 
political power, which had created this 
composite State, consolidated it, expanded 
it, and several times saved it from dan¬ 
gerous internal stresses, was withdrawn 
suddenly in August, 1947.. Within less 
than 100 days the State disintegrated 
into its component parts, and there is little 
likelihood that India, with all her planes 
and all her men, will ever be able to put 
it together again. 

THE “HAPPY VALLEY” 

Kashmir is divided physically into two 
parts, extremely unequal in area, climate, 
and population, by the great Himalayan 
chain which runs from the northern 
boundary of Chamba State to where 
Nanga Parbat lowers 26,660ft. above the 
Indus, The fertile Vale of Kashmir and 
the Jammu-Kathua plain, the well-watered 
valleys and forested hills surrounding 
them, are drained by the Jhelum, the 
Chenab, and the Ravi, -the westerly three 
of the five great rivers of the Punjab. This 
area supports all but a twelfth of the State’s 
population of over 4m. Beyond the great 
Himalayan barrier, which allows them 
only the scantiest rainfall, sturdy moun¬ 
taineers of a dozen races wring from 
nature a simple livelihood in the Indus 
regions, amid the giaciers and gorges of 
Gilgit, the Karakoram giants of Baltistan, 
and the arid uplands and plateaux of 
Ladakh. The smaller but more populous 
part of the State, Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces, divides itself naturally into 
three rough geographical, ethnic, econo¬ 
mic. and linguistic regions: Kashmir, the 
western non-Kashmiri districts, and 
Eastern Jammu Province, the first two 
drained by the Jhelum, the third by the 
Chenab and the-Ravi (Kathua district). 
There arc three similar trans-Himalayan 
frontier regions: the Gilgit area, Baltistan 
and Kargil (western Ladakh), and Budd¬ 
hist Ladakh. These six main parts of the 
State intermingle and overlap in certain 
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respects, but arc broadly distinct and 
homogeneous. There are no particular 
geographical distinctions between the 
western and eastern pails of Jammu Prov¬ 
ince or Ladakh. Only the Valley of 
Kashmir and the Gilgit region are clearly 
defined by high mountain barriers. 

The physical framework of each of 
these six regions is fixed, but rebellion 
and civil war, starting last August in the 
south-west, have been followed by incur¬ 
sions from the North-West Frontier and 
a military occupation by outside Indian 
forces in October. Since then there have 
been communal massacres and refugee 
movements throughout Jammu Province 
and political proscriptions by Sheikh 
Abdulla's National Conference parly in 
power in Kashmir. These disturbances 
have greatly altered the population of the 
regions between the Punjab and the 
Himalaya and have almost completely 
dislocated their economy. With the open¬ 
ing of the Himalayan passes, blocked by 
snow during the winter, repercussions of 
these events threaten to disrupt the three 
frontier regions and destroy the precarious 
communications system, especially the 
bridges, on which the two great Central 
Asian trade routes through Ladakh and 
Gilgit depend. 

Although the Punjab has shown that 
war and political action can suddenly 
change the composition of large popula¬ 
tions and disrupt their economy, economic 
factors, such as communications and 
irrigation systems, cannot be changed 
rapidly, and the influence of geography 
cannot be disregarded. Both are iir.por- 
tant in the long run. In the many-sided 
conflicts which have shaken Kashmir, 
politics and the war have received most 
attention. The more permanent factors 
tend to be overlooked. Each of the six 
regions may therefore be briefly examined 
in respect of their geographical, economic, 
and ethnic affinities, 

RACES AND AFFINITIES 

The smallest in area and largest in popula¬ 
tion of the State’s six main pans is the “ heart," 
Kashmir, comprising 3,900 of the State area 
of 84,471 square miles. Including the Gurais 
valley to the north, Kashmir's two districts 
contain about 1,300,000 Kashmiri Muslims and 
70.000 other Muslims (Dards, Gujar herdsmen, 
and others) in the outlying valleys. These 
form together 94 per cent, of the valley 
population. The non-Muslims comprise the 
highly educated and intelligent, but small, com¬ 
munity of the same indigenous stock, the 
73.000 Kashmiri Pandits (Brahmins) to which 
belong both Pandit Nehru and the Dogra 
State's last effective Prime Minister, Kak, dis¬ 
missed in August 1947. There are 17,000 other 
Hindus and 14,000 Sikhs. With 150,000 other 
Kashmiri Muslims and allied stocks who have 
spread over the valley outlets across the Pir 
Panjal, just over 1,500,000 of the State’s 4m. 
inhabitants form a homogeneous community, 
all speaking Kashmiri in the geographical 
centre of the Stale. Between these Kashmiris 
and the frontiers there are, however, non- 
Kashmiri peoples of different races and 
languages, in almost every direction the same 
as their neighbours across ihe frontiers, with 
whom they have much more affinity than with 
the Kashmiris. 

Kashmir has only two motor roads to the 
Punjab, tile shortest and easiest leaving the 
valley by its only natural outlet down the 
Jhelum river to railhead at Rawalpindi. It is 
open all the year. The other crosses the Pir 
Panjal at 9,000ft. by a tunnel under the Banihal 
Pass, which is blocked by snow most of the 
winter, and goes over six ridges of hills before 
reaching Jammu. Thence a branch railway line 
and a good road lead to Sialkot, in Pakistan. 
Jammu had no road to India; but India has 
been feverishly constructing a road and bridges 
along the existing country track, dangerously 
near the Pakistan border, through Kathua 
across the Ravi to Pathankot. 

Nearly all Kashmir civil supplies and other 
imports came through Rawalpindi, and the 
valley's exports always used to go through 
Rawalpindi and Karachi. The main 
Jhelum valley lifeline and the Jommu- 
Sialkot end of the Banihal road have 
been blocked since last September. Kashmir 
at that time had no communications with India 
of any economic significance and during most 
of the winter none of any sort except by air. 
The country has been cut off from Pakistan by 
the war. Tne valley has been short of salt, 
sugar, oil, petrol, and other supplies, and is 
threatened with food shortage. Business is 
dead for most of the skilled artisans and 
traders who form a large proportion of the 
population of Srinagar and other Kashmir 
towns. War and Ihe breakdown of its natural 
lines of communication have upset terribly the 
whole economy of the “ Happy Valley.’' The 
State finances have been equally upset, for 
half were derived from customs and from 
forests, and limber cannot now be moved 
from the forests or floated down the Jhelum to 
the Punjab. 

To be concluded 
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-- 

II—THE PEOPLE OF THE COMPONENT 
DISTRICTS 


[ ELIMINATION OF MUSLIMS FROM JAMMU 

1 From a Special Correspondent 

Although Kashmir Valley and its 
leaders and politics have stolen the lime- 


j "SkL this is mainly because this is] 
r the only part of the State tyhere travel and ! 
» contacts have been comparatively easy. 

( Elsewhere communications, never good 
1 and ofte n interrupted by snow or flood- 
I waters, have been dislocated or destroyed 
since last summer, and hardly any trust- 
i wc »xthy outside observer has been able lo 
1 report on the five disturbed regions. 
i The U.N. Commission will discover that 
e their importance, geographically, mili- 
s tard y> and economically, much exceeds 
l their political influence. 

I A fair plebiscite might conceivably be 
: P oss >ble in the Valley to determine ihe 
allegiance of its relatively homogeneous 
j people, but Ihe political preference of 
i 200,000 non-Muslims and 1,800,000 Mus- 

* liens oulside the Valley is already quite 
a clear. The organization and supervision 

- of a plebiscite among these 95 per cent, 
i illiterate, tough, and divided hillmen is out 

of. the question. Most of them and their 
. neighbours will fight on until factors more 

- powerful than the words of Kashmiri poli- 
i ticians decide their affiliation to Pakistan 
~ or India. 

e Encircling the Kashmir “ heart." with its 

- 1-500,000 Kashmiris, the hills of the south 
’ and west and the mountains from the 
s northern Hindu Kush and Karakorum to 
e the wcslern corner of the great Tibetan 

i plateau support the .State’s remaining 
2,500,000 inhabitants, all differing greatly 
from the Kashmiris and among them¬ 
selves in history, character, language, and 
race. The most populous of the five peri- 

3 pheral regions comprises the western dis- 
/ tricts of Muzaffarabad, Mirpur, and 
b WestRiasi, under the leadershipof Punch. 

* They are separated from Kashmir by the 

* encircling Pir Panjal range, and from 
C eastern Jammu Province by hills and the 

* Chenab valley. 

“ TIES WITH PAKISTAN 

a These districts have a martial popula- 
n t ‘ on °f 1.051,000 Muslims (over 87 per 
? cent), 120.000 Hindus, and 41,000 Sikhs. 
' c About 40,000 Muslims near the Valley's 
outlets are Kashmiris. The remaining 1m. 
c Muslims are mostly of the same-Punjabi 
e s,oc k as their neighbours across the 

* Jhelum and in the West Punjab. They 
e s P cat similar Punjabi dialects, depend on 

- them for food, and supply them, with 
’j tintber and the products of their flocks and 
e herds- Above all, they have to export 
t their man-power. During the war nearly 

60,000 Punchis and other Muslims from 
3 these hills joined the Indian Army, and 
c thousands more have always sought em¬ 
ployment away from home. With the par 
t tition of the army and the Punjab on com- 
c munal lines, all these Muslims naturally 
f found themselves on the Pakistan side, 
s Their homeland is geographically part of 
l Pakisian. 

" These districts are ill-served by roads, 
e As the Stale neglected all communications 
c except those of its summer and winter 
capitals, Srinagar and Jammu, a proper 
I Plebiscite in ihe difficult hills of Jammu 
rj » r0v ince would be impossible to arrange 
or supervise, since these areas depend 
largely, as the trans-Himalayan frontier 
regions do entirely, on slow animal trans¬ 
port and travel. But in spite of poor 
country tracks to the Punjab and inade¬ 
quate ferries across the Jhelum. all the 
economic ties of these western districts 
were with what is now Pakistan. Links 
j with Jammu and Kashmir were almost 
j- solely administrative and political. 

* Western Pakistan depends largely on 
r these regions for its timber floated down 
r the Jhelum, as also down the Indus from 

. Gilgit tribal territories, and down the 
3 Chenab from the eastern part of Jammu 
< Province. It has an even more vital 

I interest in the Upper Jhelum and Upper 
Chenab canals, with headworks inside the 

ii State near Mirpur and Akhnur ; on their 

- waters agriculture in large tracts of West 
Punjab is absolutely dependent Pakistan 

” equally urgently needs these waters for 

* hydro-electric power. 

b The North-West Frontier Province is 
D fortunately not so dependent on its 
i. geographical extension up the Indus, the 
n Gilgit Agency. This Gilgit region, e.v 
e eluding tribal territories, had 115,000 in- 
o habitants, all Muslims, but not Pathans; 
° of the same tribes on its southern and 
d western borders as their Pakistan neigh- 

II hours in Hazara, Swat Kohistan. and 
d Chitral; and in the north, in Hunza, the 

same as in Wakhan, the long, narrow strip 
;* of Afghanistan that separates the British 


Commonwealth from the Soviet Union. 
The easiest of the State's two central 
Asian trade routes comes down through 
the Hunza gorges to GilgiL Thence 
mulc-tracks lead over two passes, blocked 
by snow all winter, to motor roadhead in 
the Kashmir Valley; or to Pakistan by the 
Gilgit main supply route to road and rail¬ 
head in Hazara; or over a lower pass open 
throughout the year to Chitral. The Gilgit 
region is self-sufficient in food, ethno* 
logically and linguistically distinct from 
Kashmir and Baltistan, and independent' 
of both for its communications and sup¬ 
plies. Its historical and political con¬ 
nexions have been mainly with these 
neighbouring parts of the State; its 
natural and economic ties are down the 
Indus with Swat and Hazara (Pakistan). 

The next section of the Indus Valley, 
Baltistan and Kargil (western Ladakh), is 

also 100 per cent. Muslim, with 150,000 

inhabitants, nearly all of Ladakhi Tibetan 
stock long converted to Islam and speak¬ 
ing the Balti Tibetan language. The re¬ 
maining portion of Ladakh contains 40,000 
Tibetan Buddhists, among whom live 
4,000 Muslims, mostly in and round the 
capital, Leh. 

CENTRAL ASIAN TRADE 

Baltistan and Buddhist Ladakh, whoso 
peoples are similar in origin and language 
and differ only in religion, are geographi¬ 
cally both part of the same upper Indus 
region. This westernmost part of .Tibet 
is cut off by the Himalaya from. India and 
Kashmir, by the Karakorum from Turke¬ 
stan and Hunza. Its central Asian trade 
route is important because it was the first 
to be developed; it comes over the 
18,000ft Karakorum Pass, and, passing 
through Lch and Kargil, crosses the Hima¬ 
laya into Kashmir by the easiest pass into 
northern India, the Zoji La. Baltistan's 
main links of communication for supplies 
and exports are with Kashmir over the 
Zoji Pass or Deosai Plains. Baltistan’s 
natural winter and summer line, like 
digit's, would probably be down the 
Indus, but existing communications and 
trade routes leading through Kashmir 
make it necessary for Buddhist and 
Muslim Ladakh and Baltistan to follow 
Kashmir’s political affiliation. Any divi¬ 
sion between different states of the three 

regions through which the trade routes 
run, such as an economically and geo¬ 
graphically indefensible partition between 
Muslim apd Buddhist Ladakh, or a cul¬ 
turally justified cession of Buddhist 
Ladakh to Tibet, would be disastrous to 
local prosperity and to this central Asian 
trade. 

Last of the State’s six parts, the eastern half 
of Jammu Province comprising the Jammu, 
Udhampur. and eastern Riasi districts of the 
Chenab valley and Kathua district on the Ravi, 
alone has a useful common border with India, 
giving easy access along about 30 miles round 
Kalhtia, as well as a longer unnatural boun¬ 
dary with Pakistan, culling across the Punjab 
plain. In 1941 this large'area of hills with a 
small suip ot Punjab plain was inhabited by 
619,000 non-Muslims (including 10,000 Sikhs 
and 305,000 mania! Dogra Rajputs and Brah¬ 
mins), and 411.000 Muslims (mainly Kashmiri- 
speakers, Muslim Rajputs, backward Gujar 

herdsmen, and Punjabis). Forming 40 per 

cent, of ihe population of this whole area, to 
the north and astride the Chenab Muslims 
were in a majority in the Riasi, Ramban, and 
Kishtwar areas and nearly attained parity in 
Bhadrawah. In the remaining Dogra areas the 
237.000 Muslims were systematically extermi¬ 
nated—unless they escaped to Pakistan along 
the border- -by all the forces of the Dogra 
State, headed by the Maharaja in person and 
aided by Hindus and Sikhs. This happened in 
October, 1947, five days before the first Pathan 
invasion and nine days before the Maharaja's 
accession to India. 

LINE OF PARTITION 

This elimination of two-thirds of the 
Muslims last autumn has entirely changed The 
present composition of eastern Jammu Pro¬ 
vince. Its communications and economic 
links.'until then almost exclusively with West 
Punjab, have not been, and cannot be. re¬ 
orientated so easily towards Pathitnkot, India's 
only road and railhead near the State. Tho 
West Punjab, many of its sources of hydro¬ 
electric power, irrigation water, and timber 
jeopardized or forfeited, must control its geo¬ 
graphical extension northwards. Pakistan also 
needs coal and other minerals found in Riasi 
district. 

Partition of the Kashmir Suite could only 
be made in this eastern half of Jammu Pro¬ 
vince. On purely communal lints, it would 
give India the land up to the Chenab, with 
perhaps small areas beyond Akhntti and cast 
ol Kishtwar. On natural geographic and 
economic considerations. India could scarcely 
claim more than Kathua district up to the 
Ravi-Chenab watershed. There can be no 
doubt which Dominion ilic whole Slate would 
join ultimately if population, geography, and 
economy were to decide. Statesmanship now 
has the task of bringing military and political 
conditions—and the unrealistic Lake Success 
resolution—into accord with these fundamental 
factors. 

Concluded 

V The first article appeared yesterday. 







